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304 Descartes 1 Meditations. 

to rescue him eighteen centuries ago. As of old the Truth 
spoke to the simple and unlearned, saying, Arise and follow 
me, so to-day he gives the same summons to men of intellect. 
It is high time that earnest thinking men should know that 
the " riddle of the painfnl earth" is not insoluble, is not un- 
solved; time they should know that "the secret of the uni- 
verse is powerless to resist the might of thought"; time they 
should bring something else than " infantile cryings," and 
" stretchings of lame hands of faith that gather only dust and 
chaff," to meet the present need. To-day as in the First Cen- 
tury the world's great need is the need of Principles — Prin- 
ciples social, political, economical, religious — Principles to 
guide man's every walk in life. The principles which mould- 
ed the life of a former time are fallen from their thrones, and 
mankind is in open rebellion against the past. The task be- 
fore us, then, is no less a one than to lay the foundations of a 
better era in the ruins of the old world. To bring this task 
to a successful issue Philosophy alone is competent ; amid 
perplexity, confusion, and the strife of many tongues, it is the 
utterance and acceptance of philosophic truth which alone 
can bring peace in our time — peace to the unquiet hearts of 
men, peace to the unquiet hearts of nations. 



MEDITATIONS 

CONCERNING THE FIRST PHILOSOPHY, 

In which are clearly f roved the Existence of God, and the real 
distinction between the Soul and Body of Man. 

Translated from the French of Descartes, by Wm. R. Walker. 



SIXTH MEDITATION. 

OX THE EXISTENCE OF THINGS MATERIAL, AND THE REAL DISTINCTION WHICH 
THERE IS BETWEEN THE SOUL AND BODY OF MAN. 

It now remains to me only to examine whether there are 
things material : and, indeed, I already know at least that 
they may exist in so far as they are regarded as the object 
of the demonstrations of geometry, since in this fashion I 
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conceive them very clearly and very distinctly. For there is 
no doubt but that God has the power of producing all the 
things which I am capable of conceiving with distinctness ; 
and I haVe never judged it impossible for him to do anything 
except what was in contradiction to the power to conceive- 
aright. Moreover, the faculty of imagination which is in me*, 
and of which I see by experience I make use when I apply 
myself to the consideration of things material, is capable of 
persuading me of their existence ; for when I attentively con- 
sider what this imagination is, I find that it is nothing but a 
certain application of the faeulty which knows, to the body 
which is intimately present with it, and which therefore 
exists. 

And in order to render this very manifest, I remark, first, 
the difference which there is between imagination and pure 
intellection or conception. For example, when I imagine a tri- 
angle, I not only conceive that it is a figure composed of three 
lines, but in addition I regard these three lines as presented 
by the force and the internal application of my mind ; and this 
is properly what I call imagination. But if I wish to think of a 
chiliagon, I conceive in truth that it is a figure composed of a 
thousand sides, as easily as I conceive that a triangle is a 
figure composed of three sides only ; but I cannot imagine 
the thousand sides of a chiliagon as I can the three sides of 
a triangle, or regard them, so to speak, with the eyes of my 
mind as present. And though, knowing the custom I have of 
always using my imagination when I think of things corpo- 
real, it happens that in conceiving a chiliagon I confusedly 
represent to myself some figure, yet it is very evident that 
this figure is not a chiliagon, since it in nowise differs from 
what I should represent to myself were I to think of a myria- 
gon or of any other many-sided figure, and does not in any 
way aid in discovering the properties which constitute the 
difference between the chiliagon and other polygons. But if 
the consideration of a pentagon comes in question, it is very 
true that I can conceive its figure as well as that of a chilia- 
gon without the aid of the imagination ; but I can also ima- 
gine it in applying the attention of my mind to each of its five 
sides, and at the same time to the area or space which they 
enclose. Thus I know clearly that I have need of a particu- 
2 * 
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lar effort of the mind in order to imagine, an effort of which 
I make no use in order to conceive or to understand ; and this 
particular effort of the mind shows evidently the difference 
which lies between imagination and intellection or pure con- 
ception. I observe, besides, that this power of imagination 
which is in me, in so far as it differs from the power of con- 
ception, is in no fashion necessary to my nature or essence, 
that is-, to the essence of my mind ; for, although I should not 
have it, there is not a doubt but that I would always remain 
the same as I now am : whence it seems that we may con- 
clude that it depends on something that is different from my 
mind. And I easily conceive that if any body exists to whioh 
my mind is so joined and united that it can be applied to its 
consideration when it pleases, it can in this way imagine cor- 
poreal things : so that this fashion of thinking differs only 
from pure intellection in this, that the mind in conception is 
turned in some way towards itself, and regards some one of 
its ideas as it is in itself; but in imagination it is turned 
towards the body, and regards in it something conforming to 
the idea which it has itself formed, or which it has received 
through the senses. I easily conceive, I say, that the imagina- 
tion may act in this manner if it is true that there is a body ; 
and because I can find no other way of explaining how it 
does act, I thence conjecture that it is probably in this 
way, but only probably ; and although I carefully examine 
everything, I cannot find that from this distinct idea of cor- 
poreal nature which I have in my imagination, 1 can draw 
any argument which necessarily concludes the existence of 
any body. 

But I am accustomed to imagine many other things besides 
this corporeal nature which is the object of geometry, namely, 
colors, sounds, flavors, pain, and other such things, although 
less distinctly ; and since I much better perceive those things 
by the senses, by the mediation of which and of the memory 
they seem to reach my imagination, I believe that, in order 
to examine them more conveniently, it would be well to exam- 
ine at the same time what feeling is, and to see whether from 
those ideas which I receive in my mind by this fashion of 
thinking which I call feeling, I cannot draw some certain 
proof of the existence of things corporeal. 
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And, in the first place, I shall trace back in my memory 
what are the things which I formerly accounted true, as hav- 
ing received them by the senses, and upon what foundations 
my belief rested; next, I shall examine the reasons which 
have since obliged me me to call them in question ; and, final- 
ly, I shall consider what I ought now to believe. 

First, then, I felt that I had a head, hands, feet, and all 
the other members composing this body, which I considered 
as a part of myself, or perhaps also as the whole ; moreover, 
I felt that this body was placed among many others, from 
which it was capable of receiving comforts and discomforts 
of various kinds; and I observed these comforts by a cer- 
tain feeling of pleasure or luxury, and the discomforts by 
a feeling of pain. And, besides this pleasure and this pain, 
I also felt within me hunger, thirst, and other similar appe- 
tites ; as also certain corporeal tendencies towards joy, sad- 
ness, anger, and other similar passions. And, externally, 
besides the extension, the figures, the motions of bodies, I 
observed in them hardness, heat, and all the other qualities 
which fall under the touch ; moreover, I there observed light, 
colors, odors, tastes, and sounds, the variety of which gave 
me the means of distinguishing the sky, the earth, the sea, 
and generally all other bodies the one from the other. And 
indeed, considering the ideas of all these qualities which were 
presented to my thought, and which alone I felt properly and 
immediately, it was not without reason that I believed I felt 
things entirely different from my thought, namely, bodies from 
which these ideas proceeded ; for I experienced that they were 
presented to them without my consent being required, so that 
I could not feel any object, however willing I might have 
been, if it were not present at the organ of one of my senses : 
and it was not at all in my power not to feel it when it was 
present. And because the ideas which I received "by the 
senses were much more lively, more positive, and even in 
their own fashion more distinct, than any of those which I 
could of myself feign in meditating, or which were imprinted 
on my memory, it seemed that they could not proceed from 
my mind ; so that they were necessarily caused in me by 
other things. Of which things having no knowledge, save 
that they gave me these same idea, it could not occur to my 
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mind but these things were similar to the ideas which they 
caused. And since I remember also that I was more quickly 
served by the senses than by my reason, and that I recog- 
nized that the ideas which I of myself formed were not so 
positive as those which I received by the senses, and even 
that they were made up of parts of those very ideas received 
by the senses, I easily persuaded myself that I had not any 
idea in my mind which had not before passed into it through 
my senses. Nor was it without reason that I believed that 
this body, which by a certain peculiar right I called my own, 
belonged to me more properly and more strictly than another ; 
for, in effect, I could not be separated from it as from other 
bodies : I felt in it and for it all my appetites and all my 
affections, and, in fine, I was touched with the feelings of 
pleasure and of pain in its parts, and not in those of other 
bodies separated from it. But when I examined why, from a 
vague feeling of pain, there followed sadness in the mind, and 
from the feeling of pleasure there arose joy, or why, from an 
unknown disturbance of the stomach, called hunger, we have 
the desire to eat, and from the dryness of the throat we have 
the desire to drink, and so on, I could not render any reason, 
except that nature thus taught me ; for there is certainly no 
affinity or relation, at least in my comprehension, between 
this disturbance of the stomach and the desire to eat, or be- 
tween the feeling of the thing which causes the pain and the 
thought of sadness which this feeling creates. And, in the 
same way, it seems to me that I have learned of nature all 
the other things which I judged concerning the objects of my 
senses; because I observed that the judgments which I was 
accustomed to make of these objects were formed in me 
before I had the leisure to weigh and consider any reasons 
which might oblige me to make them. 

But, thereafter, many experiences gradually destroyed all 
the credit I had attached to my senses: for I have often 
observed that the towers which at a distance seemed to me 
round, appeared, when near, to be square, and that the colos- 
sal figures raised upon the highest summits of these towers 
appeared to me when regarding them from below as little 
statues ; and also, from an infinity of other occasions, I have 
discovered error in the judgments founded upon the external 
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■senses ; and not only npon the external senses, but even upon 
the internal ; for is there anything more intimate or more in- 
ternal than pain ? and yet I at one time learned from several 
persons whose arms and legs had been amputated that they 
still sometimes seemed to feel pain in the part which they no 
longer had ; which led me to think that I also could not be 
•entirely assured that I was ill in one of my members although 
I should feel pain in it. And to these reasons for doubt, I 
have recently added two others of a very general kind: the 
first is, that I have never believed myself to feel, when awake, 
anything which I could not sometimes also believe myself to 
feel when asleep ; and as I do not believe that the things 
which I seem to feel when asleep proceed from any objects 
•outside of me, I do not see why I should rather have this be- 
lief concerning those which I seem to feel when awake ; and 
the second is, that, not yet knowing, or rather feigning not 
to know the author of my being, I see nothing preventing me 
from having been so made by nature as to deceive myself 
even in the things which appear to me the most veritable. 
And as for the reasons which before persuaded me of the 
truth of things sensible, I had not much difficulty in answer- 
ing them ; for nature seeming to carry me to many things 
from which reason turned me aside, I did not believe it my 
duty to trust much in the teachings of this nature. And al- 
though the ideas which I receive by the senses do not depend 
upon my will, I did not think I ought therefore to conclude 
that they proceed from things different from me, since per- 
haps there might be discovered in me some faculty, hitherto 
unknown to me, which may be the cause of them and pro- 
•duce them. 

But now that I begin to know my self better and to discover 
more clearly the author of my origin, I do not in truth think 
that I ought rashly to admit everything which the senses 
••appear to teach us, nor, on the other hand, do I think that I 
ought altogether generally to call them in question. 

And in the first place, since I know that all the things which 
I conceive clearly and distinctly may be produced by God, 
such as I conceive them, it is sufficient that I can conceive 
•clearly and distinctly one thing without another in order to 
be certain that the one is distinct or different from the other, 
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because they can be placed separately, at least by the om- 
nipotence of God; and we are obliged to judge them to be 
different, no matter by what power this separation was accom- 
plished : and therefore, from the very fact that I know with 
certainty that I exist, and yet that I do not observe that any- 
thing else necessarily belongs to my nature, or to my essence, 
than that I am a thing that thinks, I very properly conclude 
that my essence consists in this only, that I am a thing that 
thinks, or a substance whose whole essence or nature is sim- 
ply to think. And although perhaps, or rather certainly, as 
I would almost say, I may have a body to which I am very 
closely joined, yet, since on the one hand I have a clear and 
distinct idea of myself in so far as I am only a thing that 
thinks and not extended, and on the other hand I have a 
distinct idea of the body in so far as it is only a thing ex- 
tended and that does not think, it is certain that I — that is to 
say, my soul, by which I am what I am — am entirely and 
really distinct from my body, and that I can be or exist with- 
out it. 

Moreover, I find in me various faculties of thinking which 
have each their peculiar manner : for example, there are in 
me the faculties of imagination and feeling, without which I 
can well conceive myself clearly and distinctly as altogether 
complete ; but I cannot so conceive, reciprocally, those facul- 
ties without me, that is, without an intelligent substance to 
which they are attached or to which they belong ; for, in our 
notion of these faculties — or, to use scholastic terms, in their 
formal concept — they comprise some kind of intellection; 
whence I conceive that they are distinct from roe as modes 
are distinct from things. I know also some other faculties, 
such as the changing of place, the taking various situations, 
and the like, which cannot any more than the former be con- 
ceived without some substance to which they are attached, 
and without which they consequently could not exist ; but it 
is very evident that these faculties, if it is true that they 
exist, must belong to some corporeal or extended substance, 
and not to an intelligent substance, because in the clear and 
distinct concept of them there is contained some kind of ex- 
tension, but of intelligence none. Besides, I cannot doubt but 
that there is in me a certain passive faculty of feeling, that 
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is, of receiving and recognizing the ideas of sensible things ; 
but it would be useless to me, and would in nowise be ser- 
viceable to me, if there w r ere not also in me, or in some other 
thing, another active faculty capable of forming and produ- 
cing these ideas. But this active faculty cannot be in me in 
so far as I am only a thing that thinks, since it does not 
presuppose my thought, and also since these ideas are often 
represented to me without my in any way contributing there- 
to, and even often against my will ; it is necessary, therefore, 
that it should be in some substance different from me, in 
which all the reality which is objectively in the ideas pro- 
duced by this faculty is formally or eminently contained, as 
I have formerly observed: and this substance is either a 
body — that is, a corporeal nature — in which is formally and 
in reality contained all which is objectively and by represen- 
tation in these ideas, or it is God himself, or some other crea- 
ture more noble than the body in which it itself is eminently 
contained*. Now, God not being a deceiver, it is very mani- 
fest that he will not transmit these ideas immediately through 
himself, or by the mediation of any creature in which their 
reality is not formally containod, but only eminently. For, 
not having given me am faculty to know what that is, but, 
on the contrary, a very gu'at inclination to believe that they 
proceed from corporeal tilings, I do not see how one can 
acquit him of deception if in reality these ideas proceed from 
elsewhere, or are produced by other causes than things cor- 
poreal : and, therefore, we must conclude that it is from cor- 
poreal things which exist. Yet they may not be altogether 
such as we perceive them by the senses to be, for there are 
many things which render this perception of the senses very 
obscure and confused ; but it must at least be admitted that 
all the things which I conceive clearly and distinctly — that 
is, all the things, generally speaking, which are comprised in 
the object of speculative geometry, are really there. 

But as regards other things which are either only particu- 
lar — for example, that the sun is of such a size and of such a 
shape, etc. — or are conceived less clearly and less distinctly, 
as light, sound, pain, and the like, it is certain that though 
they are more doubtful and uncertain, yet, from the single 
fact that God is no deceiver, and that consequently he does 
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not allow any falsity in my opinions which he has not given 
me some faculty capable of correcting, I believe myself able 
to conclude assuredly that I have in me the means of know- 
ing them with certainty. And, first, there is not a doubt but 
that all which nature teaches me contains some truth : for by 
nature, considered in general, I do not now understand any- 
thing but God himself, or rather the order and disposition 
which God has established in created things, and by my 
nature in particular I do not understand anything but the 
constitution or assemblage of all the things which God has 
given me. 

Now there is nothing which this nature teaches me more 
positively or more sensibly, than that I have a body which 
is ill-affected when I feel pain, which needs to eat or drink 
when I have the feelings of hunger or thirst, etc. And there- 
fore I ought not in anywise to doubt that there is in that 
some truth. 

Nature teaches me also by these feelings of pain, hunger, 
thirst, etc., that I am not only lodged in my body, as a pilot 
in his ship, but am besides very closely united and so blend- 
ed and mixed with it that I make up with it a single whole. 
For, if it were not so, when my body is wounded I should 
not feel any pain on that account, since I am only a thing 
that thinks ; but I should perceive this wound by the under- 
standing alone, as a pilot perceives by sight if anything 
breaks in his vessel ; and when my body has need of drink- 
ing or of eating, I should only know that, without being 
warned of it by confused feelings of hunger and thirst : for 
in reality all these sentiments of hunger, thirst, pain, etc., are 
only certain confused fashions of thinking which proceed 
from and depend upon the union and almost the mixture of 
the mind and body. 

Besides this, nature teaches me that many other bodies ex- 
ist around me, of which I have to pursue some and to shun 
others. And indeed, from the fact that I feel different kinds 
of colors, odors, tastes, sounds, heat, hardness, etc., I very 
properly conclude that there are, in the bodies from which 
proceed all these various perceptions of the senses, certain 
varieties corresponding to them, although perhaps these va- 
rieties are not in reality similar to them ; and from the fact 
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that among these various perceptions of the senses some are 
agreeable to me and others disagreeable, there is no doubt 
but that my body, or rather myself altogether, in so far as I 
am composed of body and soul, is capable of experiencing 
various comforts or discomforts from the other bodies which 
surround it. 

But there are many other things which it seems nature had 
taught me, which however I have not really learned from her, 
but which were introduced into my mind by a certain cus- 
tom which I have of making inconsiderate judgments of 
things; and thus it may easily happen that they contain 
some falsity ; as, for example, my opinion that every space 
in which there is no thing which moves and makes impres- 
sions on my senses is void ; that in a body which is warm 
there is something similar to the idea of heat which is in me ; 
that in a white or black body there is the same whiteness or 
blackness which I feel ; that in a bitter or sweet body there 
is the same taste or the same savor, and so on ; that stars, 
towers, and all other distant bodies, are of the same figure 
and size as they appear to our eyes at a distance, etc. But 
in order that there may not be in this anything which 
I do not distinctly conceive, I ought to define precisely 
what is my proper meaning when I say that nature teaches 
me anything. For I here use nature in a more strict sig- 
nification than when I call it an assemblage or collection 
of all the things which God has given me ; since this assem- 
blage or collection comprises many things which belong to 
the mind alone, to which things I do not here refer in speak- 
ing of nature, as, for example, the notion which I have of this 
truth, that what has been done once cannot have been done 
again, and an infinity of others similar which I know by the 
natural light without the aid of the body ; and since there 
are also comprised in it many others which belong to the 
body alone, and are not now included here under the term 
nature, such as the quality of weight, and many other such 
things of which also I do not speak, but only of the things 
which God has given me as being composed of mind and 
body. Now this nature teaches me to shun the things which 
cause in me the feeling of pain, and to incline towards those 
which give me any feeling of pleasure ; but I do not see that 
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beyond this it has taught me that from these various per- 
ceptions of the senses we ought ever to conclude anything 
concerning the things which are outside of us until the mind 
has carefully and maturely examined them : for it seems to 
me to belong to the mind alone, and not to the compound of 
mind and body, to know the truth of these things. Thus, 
although a star should make no more impression on my eye 
than the light of a candle, there is however within me no real 
or natural faculty that would lead me to believe that the star 
is larger than the light of the candle, but I have so judged it 
from my first years without any reasonable foundation. And 
although in approaching the fire I feel heat, and in approach- 
ing a little nearer I feel pain, there is yet no reason to per- 
suade me that there is in the fire anything similar to this 
heat or to this pain : but I have only reason for believing 
there is something in it* whatever it may be, which excites in 
me these feelings of heat or pain. Besides, although there 
may be spaces in which there is nothing which excites and 
moves my senses, I ought not therefore to conclude that these 
spaces do not contain in them any body ; but I see that, as 
much in this as in many other similar things, I have been 
accustomed to pervert and confound the order of nature, be- 
cause these feelings or perceptions of the senses having been 
put within me by nature only for the purpose of signifying 
to my mind what things are suitable or injurious to the com- 
pound of which it is a part, and being for that purpose suffi- 
ciently clear and distinct, I nevertheless make use of them as 
if they were very certain rules by which I could know imme- 
diately the essence and nature of the bodies which are out- 
side of ine, of which however they can teach me nothing 
which is not very obscure and confused. 

But I have already before sufficiently examined how, not- 
withstanding the sovereign goodness of God, it happens that 
there should be falsity in the judgments which I thus make. 
Only one difficulty here presents itself concerning the things 
which nature teaches me should be followed or avoided, and 
also concerning the internal feelings it has put within me ; 
for it seems to me that I have here sometimes observed error, 
and thus that I am directly deceived by my nature : as, for 
example, the agreeable taste of some viand in which poison 
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lias been mixed may invite me to take this poison, and thus 
deceive me. It is true, however, that in this nature may be 
excused, for it leads me only to desire the viand, which has 
'an agreeable taste, and not to desire the poison, which is un- 
known to it ; so that I can only conclude from this that my 
nature does not entirely and universally know all things : a 
conclusion that need not give rise to any astonishment, since 
man being of a finite nature his knowledge can thus have 
only a limited perfection. 

But Ave are also as often deceived even in the things to 
which we are directly inclined by nature, as happens to sick 
persons when they desire to drink or to eat things injurious 
to them. It may, perhaps, here be said that the cause of the 
deception is that their nature is corrupted ; but that does not 
remove the difficulty, for a sick man is not less truly the crea- 
ture of God than a man in full health, and it is therefore as 
much repugnant to the goodness of God that there should be 
one deceitful and faulty nature as that there should be 
another ; and as a clock, composed of wheels and counter- 
weights, observes not less exactly all the laws of nature when 
badly made and when it does not keep good time, than when 
it entirely satisfies the maker's desire, so also, if I consider 
the body of man as a machine so formed and composed of 
bones, nerves, muscles, veins, blood, and skin, that while 
there would be no mind in it, it should not at all cease to 
move in the same way as it now does when not moved by the 
direction of its will and consequently by the aid of the mind, 
but only by the disposition of its organs, I easily recognize 
that it would be as natural to this body — being, for example, 
dropsical — to suffer from dryness of the throat, which gener- 
ally conveys to the mind the feeling of thirst, and to be dis- 
posed by this dryness to move its nerves and other parts in 
the manner requisite for drinking, and thus to augment its 
malady and injure itself just as naturally as when it has no 
indisposition it is by a similar dryness of the throat inclined 
to drink for its benefit ; and although, considering the use to 
which a clock is destined by its maker, I may say that it is 
turned from its nature when it does not properly mark the 
hours, and that in the same way, considering the machine of 
the human body as having been formed by God to have in 
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itself all the movements which are generally there, I should 
have occasion to think that it does not follow the order of its 
nature when its throat being dry drinking injures its preser- 
vation, I yet recognize that this last way of explaining nature 
is very different from the other ; for this is only but a certain 
external denomination, which depends entirely on my thought, 
which compares a sick man and a clock badly made with the 
idea which I have of a healthy man and of a well-made clock, 
and which betokens nothing which is in reality in the thing 
referred to ; whereas, by the other way of explaining nature, 
I understand something which is really in the things, and 
which therefore is not without some truth. 

But indeed, with respect to a dropsical body, it is but an 
external denomination to say that its nature is corrupted 
when, without having the need to drink, it has yet a dry and 
arid throat; yet, with respect to the whole compound — that 
is, to the mind or soul united to the body — it is not a pure 
denomination, but rather a veritable error of nature, since 
it is thirsty when to drink is very injurious to it; and there- 
fore there yet remains to be examined how the goodness of 
God does not prevent the nature of man, taken in this way, 
from being faulty and deceitful. 

Commencing then this examination, I here remark, first, 
that there is a great difference between the mind and the 
body in this, that the body, by its nature, is always divisi- 
ble, and that the mind is entirely indivisible ; for, in truth, 
when I consider it — that is, when I consider myself in so 
far as I am only a thing that thinks — I cannot distinguish 
in me any parts, but I know and conceive very clearly that 
I am a thing absolutely one and entire; and although all 
the mind seems to be united to all the body, yet when a 
foot or an arm or some other part is separated from it, I know 
very well that nothing has thereby been cut off from my 
mind : and the faculties of will, feeling, conception, etc., can- 
not any more be properly called its parts, for it is the same 
mind which is employed all entire in willing, and all entire 
in feeling and in conceiving, etc.; but it is altogether the con- 
trary with things corporeal or extended, for I cannot imagine 
any of them, however small, which I could not easily in 
thought take to pieces, or which my mind could not very easily 
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divide into several parts, and which consequently I know to 
be divisible. And this would suffice to teach me that the mind 
or the soul of man is entirely different from the body, even if 
I had not already otherwise sufficiently learned it. 

I observe also that the mind does not receive immediately 
the impression of all parts of the body, but only of the brain, 
or perhaps rather of one of its smallest parts, namely, that 
where is exercised that faculty called the common sense, 
which, as often as it is affected in the same way, causes the 
same thing to be felt in the mind although in the meantime 
the other parts of the body may be variously affected, as an 
infinity of experiences testify, which there is no need of here 
relating. 

I observe, besides, that the nature of the body is such that 
not any one of its parts can be moved by another part a little 
distant, otherwise than it can in the same way be moved by 
each of the intermediate parts without the part most distant 
being moved. As, for example, in the cord A B C D, which is 
completely tense, if we draw and move the last part (D), the 
first (A) will not be moved in anywise differently than it would 
be if we clrew one of the middle parts (B or C), and the last 
(D) were to remain motionless. And, in the same way, when 

1 feel pain in my foot, physics teaches me that this feeling is 
communicated by means of nerves dispersed through the foot, 
which, being stretched like cords from there to the brain, and 
which when drawn in the foot draw also at the same time the 
place of the brain from which they come and in which they 
terminate, and there excite a certain movement which nature 
has instituted to make pain felt in the mind as if this pain 
were in the foot ; but because these nerves must pass through 
the leg, the thigh, the loins, the back, and the neck, in order 
to reach from the foot to the brain, it may happen that al- 
though their extremities which are in the foot are not moved, 
but only some of their parts which pass through the loins or 
the neck, this may nevertheless excite the same movements 
in the brain which would be excited there by a wound re- 
ceived in the foot, in consequencs of which the mind would 
necessarily feel in the foot the same pain as if it had there 
received a wound ; and we must judge similarly concerning 
all the other perceptions of our senses. 

2 1 
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Finally, I observe that, since each movement made in the 
part of the brain from which the mind receives immediately 
the impression produces but one single feeling, we cannot, as 
concerns this matter, wish or imagine anything better than 
that this movement should produce in the mind that one of 
all the impressions it is capable of causing, which is the most 
proper and the most generally useful in the preservation of 
the human body when in full health : but experience reveals 
to vis that all the feelings which nature has given us are such 
as I have just described; and there is, therefore, nothing in 
them which does not make apparent the power and the good- 
ness of God. Thus, for example, when the nerves which are 
in the foot are much, and more than usually, moved, their 
movement, passing through the marrow of the dorsal spine 
to the brain, makes there an impression on the mind which 
causes it to feel something, namely, pain, as being in the foot, 
whereby the mind is warned and excited to do its best to re- 
move the cause, as very dangerous and injurious to the foot. 
It is true that God might establish the nature of man so that 
this same movement in the brain should produce in the mind 
an impression altogether different : for example, that it should 
make itself feel directly according as it is in the brain, or in 
the foot, or in any other place between the foot and the brain, 
or, in short, any other part whatever ; but nothing in all this 
would so well contribute to the preservation of the body as 
that which it actually feels. Moreover, when we require to 
drink, there is thereby created a certain dryness in the throat 
which moves its nerves, and by their means the internal parts 
of the brain ; and this movement produces in the mind the 
feeling of thirst, because on such an occasion there is nothing 
more useful to us to know than that we need to drink for the 
preservation of our health, and so of our other needs. 

"Wherefore it is altogether manifest that, notwithstanding 
the sovereign goodness of God, the nature of man in so far as 
it is composed of mind and body cannot but sometimes be 
faulty and deceitful. For if there is any cause which excites, 
not in the foot, but in some one of the parts of the nerve which 
stretches from the foot to the brain, or even in the brain, the 
same movement which generally takes place when the foot is 
hurt, we will feel the pain as if it were in the foot, and the sense 
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will naturally be deceived ; because the same movement in 
the brain could cause in the mind only the same feeling, and 
this feeling being much oftener excited by a cause which 
hurts the foot than by another which is elsewhere, it is much 
more reasonable that it should convey to the mind the feel- 
ing of pain in the foot than in any other part. And if it 
happen that sometimes the dryness of the throat does not 
come as it generally does from its being necessary for the 
health of the body to drink, but from some cause altogether 
contrary, as happens to those who are dropsical, yet it is 
much better that it should deceive in such circumstances 
than if, on the contrary, it always deceived when the body is 
in good health, and so of the other things. 

And indeed this consideration is greatly serviceable to me 
not only for the purpose of recognizing all the errors to which 
my nature is subject, but also of avoiding or correcting them 
more easily : for knowing that all my senses more commonly 
point out to me the true than the false as regards the things 
relating to the comforts and discomforts of the body, and 
being nearly always able to make use of several of them to 
examine any one thing, and being able, besides, to make use 
of my memory in uniting and joining present knowledge to 
past, and also to make use of my understanding which has 
already discovered all the causes of my errors, I ought no 
longer to complain of there being falsity in the things which 
are most commonly represented to me by my senses. And 
I ought to throw aside all the doubts of these past days as 
hyperbolical and ridiculous, particularly the so general un- 
certainty regarding sleep, which I could not distinguish from 
waking : for now I find here a very notable difference, in this, 
that our memory can never unite and join our dreams to one 
another and to the whole course of our life, as it generally 
does in regard to the things which happen to us when awake. 
And, in fact, if any one, while I am awake, should very sud- 
denly appear before me and as suddenly disappear, as do the 
images. I see when asleep, so that I could jiot observe whence 
he came or whither he went, I would not unreasonably deem 
it a spectre or phantom formed in my brain, and similar to 
those which are formed there during my sleep, rather than a 
real man. But when I perceive things which I know distinct- 
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ly, and the place whence they comej and where they are, and 
the time at which they appear to me, and when, without any 
interruption, I can unite the feeling which I have Of them 
with the course of the rest of my life, I am fully assured that 
I perceive them while awake and not in my sleep. And I 
ought not in any way to doubt the truth of these things, if, 
after having invoked all my senses, my memory, and my un- 
derstanding, for. their examination, there is nothing commu- 
nicated to me by any of them repugnant to what is comuni- 
cated to me by the others. For from this fact that God is no 
deceiver, it necessarily follows that I am not in that deceived. 
But, because the necessity of affairs often obliges us to decide 
for ourselves before we have had leisure to examine them so 
carefully, it must be admitted that the life of man is subject 
to very frequent deception in particular things, and finally 
we must recognize the infirmity and the weakness of our 
nature. 



THE PHILOSOPHY OF PLATO. 

Tanslated from the German of G, W. F. Hegel. 

H. — Dialectic. 

We have already remarked that the province of the true 
dialectic is to show up the necessary movement of the pure 
concepts [or categories of pure thought] — not as a movement 
wherein they are reduced to naught — but the result should 
be that the pure thought concepts prove to be this movement 
and that the Universal is seen to be the unity of such anti- 
thetic concepts. It is true that we do not find in Plato a clear 
consciousness of this nature of the dialectic, but still we find 
in his writings the true dialectic itself: we find the Absolute 
essence recognized in the form of pure ideas, and we find also 
the exposition of the movement of these ideas. That which 
makes the study of the Platonic dialectic difficult is this 
development and the demonstration of the Universal from 
the notions of common consciousness. This beginning [with 
ordinary notions] which it would seem ought to facilitate the 
arrival at science, proves rather to make the difficulty greater, 



